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himself realized, and helped him without his knowledge to find
his way of release by ridding his mind of the almost superstitious
awe with which the thought of the Holy City was clothed. The
data collected during his stay in Rome provided, too, much valu-
able material for later controversy. But as far as he himself knew,
he returned to Erfurt in the toils of the same conflict with which
he had left it and holding the same views on all major subjects.
From Erfurt, relations with his brethren having become
strained, he was transferred soon afterwards to a regular profes-
sorship at Wittenberg. It was just after this that the second and
greater spiritual crisis of his life took place, his experience of
'justification by faith', which resolved his religious conflict and
determined the future course of his life. The date of it cannot be
precisely fixed, if indeed it took place on a definite date5 but we
must place it in the years 1512-13.x For our purposes we may
notice two things about it, both of which are of the first import-
ance for the understanding of Luther's religion and career.
Firstly, he was most profoundly convinced at the time and always
afterwards that his salvation was wholly and entirely the work of
God and not of man; that neither his spiritual counsellors nor he
himself had contributed anything worth mentioning to it. We
may quarrel with the correctness of this conviction, but we may
not doubt its existence. Secondly, he was just as profoundly con-
vinced that the experience had been exclusively mediated to him
by the Bible, in particular Romans i. 17, 18; for many months he
had been puzzled and worried by this passage, now he was
certain that the true meaning of it had driven itself home to him
and that God through it had wrought his salvation. This experi-
ence of forgiveness and the free grace of God did not mean, of
course, that the devil had ceased to trouble him; it did mean that
his attacks were occasional rather than incessant and that the
victory over him had to be actualized rather than won.
The conflict in the religious and moral sphere was over; the
conflict in the intellectual and theological sphere now began for
the first time. It took place between the traditional scheme of
doctrine, largely Scholastic, in which Luther had been carefully
schooled in the monastery, but which had conspicuously failed in
practice to cure his sick soul, and the doctrines involved by the
experience of justification. It was not a long conflict, and it ended
in favour of the doctrines involved by the new experience almost as
i vide MacHnnon, op. cit., I., 148-51, for a discussion of the date. The passage
which he quotes from W.A., XLV, 86 is surely decisive.